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Charivaria 


From various inspired statements in Berlin and Rome 


‘newspapers it looks as if the German invasion of Britain 
‘will be carried out in a gigantic blaze of secrecy. 


° ° 


It is feared in some quarters that if many more German 
planes are brought down in this country the Anti-Litter 
Society will resign en bloc. 


° ° 


May the raids on Berlin be 
considered as a bomb boche ? 


° ° 


Chemists say that many 
pounds of face cream are 
devoured every summer by 
bluebottles. There’s always an 
ointment in every fly. 








° ° 


A famous German artist is 
his way to Rome. It seems his great ambition is to do 
astill-life study of the Italian Navy. 


° ° 


“One can quite readily see that it is not only the machine that 
is going to count in this war; it is the man in charge of it, and 
with all the German boasts about their marvellous Kultur, Germany 
never has, and never will, breed that wonderful type of Britisher 
who is the envy and admiration of the world.”—T'he Times. 


We doubt whether she will even try. 


A statement is shortly expected from K1nc Caror to the 
effect that he has no more territorial claims in Rumania. 


° ° 


An actor in his reminiscences says that on one occasion 
he felt that the gallery patrons were drinking in every word 
he uttered. This is known as the lap of the gods. 


° ° 


A Post Office official suggests 
that we should have round 
stamps. So useful of course 
on circular letters. 


° ° 


Scientists say they don’t 
believe in the existence of 
pixies, elves, and cherubs. Then 
how do they account for Dr. 
GOEBBELS ? 


° ° 





“An incendiary bomb fell on the Rugby pitch at a London public 
school on Friday night. Employees of the school turned out and dealt 
with it in far less than the regulation ninety minutes.”—The Observer. 


Eighty, surely, for a Rugby game. 
° ° 


We are told that if HirLer’s invasion were successful 
one of the first things he would do would be to remove many 
of the statues from London streets. We don’t care. We are 
still against it. 
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“I’m perfectly aware of that.” 


The English Spirit 


AD any sought some while ago 
The very spirit of this land, 
With feelings that could understand 
And eyes that could perceive and know, 


He might have found one evening 
By a wood’s edge, or in the dawn 
Asleep upon a rectory lawn, 

The English spirit with drooped wing. 


Or, where old hollyhocks stood tall 
Outside a cottage, might have been 
That ancient spirit partly seen, 

Part hid by roses, from the wall, 


Leaning upon mild winds that were 
Made mellower by distant chimes, 
That used to wander in those times 

And meet with others up in air. 


Or else where willows stand by streams, 
In valleys that are far from towns, 
Or upon thyme across the downs 

Walking along the edge of dreams. 


Or in midsummer on the wold 
Of Gloucestershire at noon, where sheep 
Ring bells, and all seems half asleep 
And all immeasurably old. 


Or on a village cricket-ground 
Not long after the teams had gone 
And still a glint of twilight shone 
And a white owl was floating round. 


But now through smoke of sudden fights 
The English spirit rides the sky, 
Or flashes from an English eye 
Looking along a rifle’s sights; 


Now that great spirit guards our coast, 
Or walks with men that watch the hills, 
And rises when the siren shrills, 

And hears the two dictators boast, 


And smiles, foreseeing what will be, 
And waits in this old land of fame, 
Fiercer and calmer than a flame, 


For what will come from Germany. ANON. 
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place at Hackbut’s. This is an 
occurrence so remarkable that it 
should be placed on record without delay. 

To those acquainted with the interior 
of this, the most famous and exclusive 
club in St. James’s and environs, the 
scene on the evening in question will be 
familiar. In the smoking-room a hand- 
ful of members were seated before the 
largest fireplace, in which crackled the 
fre that has not been extinguished 
within the memory of the oldest 
member, who was present. The con- 
versation was characteristic of the 
place and the hour, consisting as it 
did of nothing but silence. 

Clocks could be heard ticking in vari- 
ous parts of the club, and from time to 
time the fire or a newspaper would send 
forth a sudden rustling, quickly sub- 
dued. But these were normal familiar 
sounds to which the members, from 
long custom, paid little or no attention. 

There was present, however, the 
reactionary section of the club, in the 
person of a young member who, in 
the comparatively short period of his 
membership, had acquired a somewhat 
evil reputation for garrulity. He had 
even been known on occasion to offer 
a gratuitous piece of reminiscence, a 
regrettable trait that had given rise to 
acertain thankfulness that he had been 
too old for service in the last war. 
Naturally, such a man as this, who 
might burst into speech without warn- 
ing and at any moment, was as a thorn 
in the flesh of the more conservative 
and contemplative element. Among 
these pride of place is accorded without 
question to the oldest member, the 


\ outburst of loquacity has taken 


Conversation Piece 


greater part of whose conversation is 
stored up and discharged in one annual 
broadside at the General Meeting. 

The scene, then, is one of tranquillity 
and peace, though somewhere on its 
fringes hovers an uneasy sprite in the 
shape of the tongue of the young 
member. 

The latest edition of the evening 
paper had just arrived, and the members 
of Hackbut’s were engaged in posting 
themselves in the intelligence of the day. 

Suddenly it happened. The young 
member spoke. Removing the cigar 
from his mouth, he observed with 
startling effect in the stillness: “‘Hom- 
burg’s been bombed again!” 

If he had said that bombs had been 
thrown into Knapsack the effect would 
hardly have been more profound. All 
eyes turned instinctively to the oldest 
member, for it was felt that the time 
could not be far distant when he would 
begin to lose patience with this chatter- 
box. 

At first, if one except the sudden 
falling of two inches of cigar-ash on to 
his waistcoat, he gave no sign of having 
heard, and the life of Hackbut’s was 
beginning to swing back into its normal 
course and the eyes of the members 
to their newspapers. Then the oldest 
member removed his cigar also from 
his mouth and cleared his throat. 
Immediately it became apparent that 
he was nerving himself for speech, and 
those present laid down their news- 
papers and awaited the event with 
bated breath. 

Having inspired deeply, the oldest 
member swung swiftly into his stride 
with an Er or two and an Um, an 
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assortment of grunts and wheezes and 
at last the culminating word : ‘What ?” 

The young member had actually 
been invited — indeed, ordered — to 
repeat his remark, and the revolu- 
tionary nature of such a happening was 
not lost even on him. 

“Homburg,” he repeated carefully, 
“has been bombed again.” 

Surely there would now fall from the 
oldest member some crisp observation, 
some terse well-chosen phrase that 
would serve to put the young member 
in his place and check, at least for a 
week or two, his tendency to ill-timed 
loquacity. It is said that the suspense 
of this moment communicated itself 
to all parts of the club and was felt 
distinctly by a member who had just 
come in from the street and was talking 
to the hall-porter, by the hall-porter 
himself and by a member who was 
eating a curried shrimp in the coffee- 
room. In the smoking-room itself a 
waiter, traversing soundlessly the oldest 
and thickest carpet in S.W.1 on his 
way toa solitary member in an outlying 
corner of the room, slowed almost to 
a standstill in nervous expectancy. 

After a lengthy pause, during which 
he was evidently considering how best 
to frame that which he had decided to 
say, the oldest member inflated his 
lungs visibly, brushed the ash carefully 
from his waistcoat on to his trousers 
and delivered himself of speech in the 
following terms: 

“Good thing too. Perhaps that’ll 
put a stop to all these ridiculous hats.” 

That was nearly a week ago, but the 
event is still discussed in whispers among 
the more talkative members of the staff. 
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OW many years ago it seems now since I discussed 
with the R.1.B.A. the re-planning of London and 


quietly recommended that it should be broken to bits 
and built again underground. Nobody, I pointed out, cared 
for the place as it was; it was ugly, smoky, overcrowded, 
and obviously unsafe in the event of future wars. Below 
the ground level it might be laid out in much beauty with 
width, convenience and grace: floodlit, air-conditioned, and 
impervious to hostile assault. Instead of having half the 
streets up half the time we should for a year or so have 
them all up all the time; the merry work of demolition 
above would go hand in hand with the glorious task of 
reconstruction underneath. Work would be provided for all 
who needed it, more especially for the R.I.B.A.: the vast 
army of well-to-do pleasure-seekers would find infinite 
amusement and delight in watching the labour of love, and 
when it was all done and safely roofed over we should 
recapture something of the primitive happiness and heart’s 
ease of the troglodytes combined with the advantages of 








“When you hear the siren you proceed to the dug-out 
—and make it snappy or the ‘all-clear’ will go before 
you get there.” 
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Sirens 


modern sanitation and hygiene. As usual, nobody paid any 
attention to my proposals; as usual, time, which is ever my 
strongest supporter, has proved how right I was. ‘ 

I do not feel angry about this. I am accustomed to being 
a pelican crying in a built-up area, that has no language 
but a cry. Nevertheless the Institute of Public Whatever. 
it-is, the Mass Observers, and all those persons who 
(wearing tin helmets, I hope) run about endeavouring to 
discover what people think and do, must have discovered 
some very interesting variations of practice amongst those 
who hear the dreadful sirens’ sound. Mr. Winston Churchill 
has likened them to banshees; but that is an insult which 
every decent banshee (and I know a great many of them) 
must instantly resent. The voice of the sirens is like the 
voice of woman wailing for her demon lover, who lives in 
Berchtesgaden. 

Throughout all that part of London in which I live and 
work nearly half the inhabitants take shelter from this 
noise by night and day, carrying with them their books, 
knitting, dogs, cards, betting-slips and toys. Many of the 
others stand about in the streets gazing wistfully at the 
sky. This is no doubt an unwise procedure, though I heard 
one man who was told by an air warden that he might easily 
be hit by something answer with some truth, “I might, 
governor; and I might get measles ter-morrer.” And 
measles, he might have added, have no compensating thrill. 

I myself have only once entered an air-raid shelter—to 
see what it was like. And I did not like it at all. I felt 
certain that if I shared it with one or two people I should 
suffer from claustrophobia, and if I shared it with a great 
number I should suffer from agoraphobia; and I ama 
martyr to both these complexes. It is not that I am 
unafraid of bombs. I am terribly frightened of them. But 
I argue if one hit me I should not remain to be frightened, 
and if one fell near me I should go to ground as quickly asa 
rabbit—no, more quickly; as quickly as Mussolini’s fleet. 
Even that is obliged to take chances now and then. 

Furthermore, I am lazy. The streets of London after an 
air-raid warning are, in my opinion, just what the streets 
of London ought to be: reasonably clear of people and 
reasonably full of buses for which I do not have to fight 
and in which I am not forced to stand. At nightfall, being 
lazy, I begin to think of bed; and when the whine of the 
warning has mercifully ceased, it seems to me that there is 
grand opportunity for slumber until I am waked again by 
the hideous wail of the “All Clear.” 

Parts of Southern England are of course in the front 
line trenches; civilians there, no doubt, take cover, as soon 
as or sooner than the siren tells them what to do; but in 
my suburb (touching concrete) the siren has become a kind 
of proud and successful rival of the road-drill, and as little 
loved, whatever message it has to tell. 

I ought to mention that there are some happy souls in 
this world of wailing who cannot hear the siren at all. 
One resident in my own block of flats has to be informed 
on every occasion by a porter when the drama has begun or 
the curtain has fallen again. There is also a story about a 
man who was about five hundred yards away from the 
impact of a screaming bomb which hit the ground at the 
same moment as the siren gave the safety signal in horrid 
tones to the surrounding air. 

He said rather anxiously to a friend: “Oughtn’t we to 
take cover? I think I hear a police whistle somewhere 
about.” 


But he, of course, is in the Home Guard. Evoe. 
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THE NEW ULYSSES 


“There she blows again, Skipper. 





Can’t we stop up our ears now and then?” 
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. ATURALLY, you want to be in 
time for your meeting—no one 
understands that better than I 

do, and when I volunteered for this job 

of driving people about I said: ‘If 
there’s one thing I am, and always 
have been, it’s strictly punctual.’ My 
dear father was a military man to the 
very backbone. Now, there’s just one 
thing: are you good at reading a map ? 

Well, of course if you’re not, that’s 
rather disappointing — but I must 
admit I’m not myself, and never have 
been. As I always say: one can’t 
do everything. Now, if we’d been in 

Somersetshire instead of Wiltshire, I 

could have taken you practically any- 

where. Driving blindfold. Or anyway, 
anywhere in the Taunton district. 

But still, as we’re not, we must just 

try to make the best of it. You’re not 

nervous, are you? 
Quite. I only asked because you 
held on to the side in that way when 





Familiar Occasions 


I went round the corner just now. 
Now, I wonder what we do here. 
Either we go sharp right or we turn 
left—and nothing whatever to tell us 
which, is there? I have a feeling it 
may be the right. Anyhow, we'll try, 
shall we ? 

I think you'll find a map under the 
things on the back seat. No, that’s the 
Radio Times—and the newspaper, but 
it’s only an old one so I’m afraid you 
won’t care about it; I only kept it for 
the crossword puzzle. I suppose you 
can’t remembers who it was in 
Dickens who said something about a 
cold pie? That was one of the clues, 
and it’s somewhere at the back of my 
mind, I know very well, if only I could 
get hold of it. My dear father used to 
read Dickens aloud—a most beautiful 
reader, he was, what they call a real 
parade-ground voice and 

This, I think, is definitely wrong. | 
think we’re simply going to end up in 








a farmyard, and that can’t possibly be 
on the way to this town hall of yours. 
I believe we ought to have gone in 
exactly the opposite direction. Did 
you find the map on the back seat /— 
because, if not, try the little flap at the 
side. Ah, no—not that one. I keep 
the duster in there, and my registra- 
tion book and petrol-coupons. Not 
that I have any left—in fact that’s 
one reason why I’m so anxious not to 
take any more wrong turnings, because 
I’m not sure that what I’ve got in the 
tank will hold out. However, don't 
worry—we 'll certainly get there some- 
how, even if we have to walk there 
barefooted, carrying your suitcase 
between us, ha-ha-ha. 

Now, then, I think I’ll just whisk 
right round . . . all right, it probably 
damaged the tree far more than it did 
us. This car is rather used to hard 
knocks, I’m afraid. 


Now, then, fly like the wind. 
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Haven’t you found the map? Try the 
other flap. 

Good heavens! Did you see the way 
that lorry went past? You’d think the 
man wanted a head-on collision. Very 
nearly had one too—ha-ha-ha! Now, 
then, is this the turning where we went 
wrong? Really, this signpost business 
makes things very difficult, doesn’t it ? 
Now, if only there was a signpost just 
here, I should know exactly what to 
do.... We'll take a chance with this 
side-turning, shall we? It’s bound to 
bring us out somewhere. 

Oh, the map! Well done! If you 
could spread it out on my knees, under 
the steering-wheel, I dare say I could 
—very well, you do it then. 

The Skinbury Road... Oh, I don’t 
think we want the Skinbury Road, do 
we? Perhaps I could ask, if only we 
could see somebody. That man doesn’t 
look as though he’d know somehow— 
[don’t think we’ll ask him. Or perhaps 
we'd better. Or are we too far on by 
now? TI dare say we shall come across 
somebody else. What does the map 
say ? 

‘Past the church and bear to the left 
and then turn left again. Very well, 
I'll try that. The church tower looks 
familiar to me, as though we'd gone 
past it before—and if we have of course 
we’re wrong now. Still, I dare say we 
shall end up somewhere. After all, your 
meeting can’t begin without you, can 
it? I expect they’re used to seeing 
their speakers arrive late nowadays. 
I was driving a man to a meeting last 
week, and we never got there at all— 
ha-ha-ha. He was very nice about it, 
I must say. I believe this war has 
brought out the best of us, in some 
ways, you know. 

Does this feel right to you? It 
doesn’t to me. I must say, if only there 
were some signposts it would be much 
easier. Look at that, now! Four cross- 
roads! 

Wait a minute—I see a roof over 
there that looks as though it might be 
a town hall. We might try that. Or 
ask that woman with the basket— 
though I expect she’ll turn out to 
be a stranger herself—ha-ha-ha. They 
always do, don’t they ? 

She says we’ve only got to go under a 
railway-arch, and fork left and then 
left, and then right again, and leave 
the gas-works on our right, and bear 
left at the top of the street, and we 
can’t go wrong. 

So you won’t be so very late, 
after all. I do so hope you’ve been 
noticing the way, because remember 
it'll be much more difficult when we 
come back in the dark, and I don’t 
want to lose the way... .” 


E. M. D. 
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Guernsey 


ND has September come 

A As warmly, as brownly 
To the small sandy coves, 

The water’s cool shadows, 
To the cliffs of home? 
I could sleep now if only 
I knew still September 
Had come as in other days 
To the sweet clean cows in the meadows 
And the green fields of the sea 
That my heart loves. 


ce 





Silence folds close the bays. 
What eyes now peer in the pools? 
What voices and laughter 

Now startle the gulls? 

The lanes take their secret ways, 
None follows after; 

The peace of September falls 
From its blue sky, 

But no, not as it used to be— 
Not as we remember, 

You and I. 




















. . with love to Auntie Maud and yourself—in haste 
- to catch the post—Yours, Bert.” 
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A Problem or Two 


except those living near targets of military import- 

ance, who have not heard a couple of bombs fall in 
the next street, the time seems to be ripe (and the way 
clear, even though it may be paved with the inedible tags 
of over-fried potatoes) for the examination of one or two 
subjects of greater interest to me if not of greater general 
appeal. 

For one thing there is the question of paper-saving. Now 
the fact is that I honestly enjoy paper-saving, but the 
situation is beating me. I cannot keep pace with all the 
paper I get to save. I see with irritation the stacks of paper 
mounting up, marked on one side, beautifully white and 
clean on the other; I use all I can, without extravagance, 
for purposes as diverse as I can imagine; and I] seem to 
make no impression at all on the pile, which is almost at 
once, by some means or other, augmented. There will soon 
be nothing for it but to throw away for pulping great 
quantities of paper perfectly serviceable, on one side, for 
writing on. 

A friend of mine whose job it is to fold the paper fans 
they put in fireplaces in the summer can do nothing for me; 
for, as he points out, this summer’s fans were all folded 
before paper-saving became so drastically necessary, and no 
new ones will be needed for another six months. 

An additional, not to say (you'll see why not in a minute) 
supplementary, ascititious or corollarical difficulty is that 
[ find it exceedingly hard to resist the temptation to buy 
further stacks, pads or volumes of perfectly good new paper, 
clean and unused on both sides. The shops are full of it, and 
I usually succumb to the temptation, though only after 
exercising great self-control for some time. This paper of 
course never gets used at all. 

My second problem concerns “Begin the Béguine.” 


Ne that there can be few people in these islands, 


For 


several months now I have been trying to produce a short 
poem about whistling “Begin the Beguine”: two quatrains, 
of which the first should end 


When everyone whistles “Begin the Beguine” 
And nobody whistles it right, 








“ Did I ever tell you about the time I was emptied 
over a small incendiary bomb?” 


and the second 


When all of them whistle “Begin the Beguine” 
And everyone whistles it wrong. 


These lines express the essential idea, albeit with deceptive 
mildness; my difficulty is to make the first half of each 
stanza interesting, to load it (as we poets, or at least some 
of us poets, say) with an adequate concept. I have been 
working on the rather daring project of getting one line, 
and one rhyme, out of the phrase “‘deep-browed Homer's 
demesne,” but hitherto the link that is to connect deep. 
browed Homer’s demesne with my subject has eluded me. 
I hesitate to believe that deep-browed Homer ever danced 
anything at all like a rumba, and I find it almost equally 
difficult to imagine him whistling one, even wrong; certainly 
not right. 

Furthermore I have been unsettled by the fact that at 
last, after about sixteen months, I have just got “ Begin the 
Béguine” right myself. At last I] am placing those undulating 
phrases in the right order, as well as getting them right 
individually. I even believe I am correctly arranging all 
that debris at the end. I think I may say, with boasting, 
that I do not know of any other non-professional whistler 
of whom the same could be said. It has not helped me with 
my poem, however, in the least. 

My last three problems are altogether minor, but I find 
them no less teasing. One is this: Who first made a man’s 
hat shoot up into the air as a sign of surprise? This must, 
I think, have been a flight of someone’s fancy; I doubt, on 
the whole, that it can ever have really happened. I think 
with curiosity of the inventor, and with awe of the royalties 
he might have had if he had been able to copyright his idea. 

The second is this: Whence arose the impression, 
apparently widespread among advertisers, that one smokes 
a particular kind of tobacco because it smells good to 
other people ? 

My last problem is one that has been slowly crystallizing 
in my mind ever since I came to Manchester, and I mean to 
produce it now if it sinks me. I fail to understand why 
Manchester, popularly believed to be one of the rainiest 
places in the country, should have so large a number of 
pavements that become more slippery when wet than any 
others in my experience. 


tk % oo oh % tk % 


There you are: a mixed bag of problems, some as 
squiggly as a Van Gogh cypress, others as solid as a bus- 
inspector’s watch. Anyone solving them all to my entire 
satisfaction, on both sides of the paper only (have a heart), 
I shall be pleased to honour with my version of the fanfare 
that announces Popeye’s impending absorption of his 
spinach. . 


° ° 


Bumper Harvest 


to often wondered at our ancient plight 
And prayer to be defended 
From eerie things declared to bump by night, 
When darkness had descended ; 
But evidence accumulates to show 
There’s something in it still: and now I know. " 
E. P. 
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ANOTHER CHANGING FACE OF BRITAIN 


THE AIR-RAID SHELTER 
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WAFERS. CONES _/ 
BRICKS & TUBS 


“ Then what’s the big idea if you don’t want to buy one?” 


Smith Minor Digs for Victory. 


save England and only jest saved 

myself, well, now I am going to tell 
you about another efort I made. I 
thort that, being small, I would try 
something not so daingerous as last 
time, and an alotment seaming farely 
safe I went to the farmer whose cow 
I told-you I had tried to melk not 
knowing it had alreddy been done, and 
I said to him, 

“Please, Sir, can you give me a 
small peice of land?” 

“What for?” he said. 

“For nothing,” I said. 

“T mean what do you want it for?” 
he said. 

“Oh, I see,” I said. “For England.” 

He looked at me hard, like poeple 
sometimes do, I don’t know why, I 
used to think it was a berth marque 
under my ear, but it’s so small you 
hardly notise it, anyway he then 
said, 

“What will you do with it when you 
get it?” 

Something told me that if I gave a 
good anser I would get it, and luckerly 
I had a good one readdy, and this was 
it, t.e.:— 

“Grow food in my spair time in case 
there’s a shortidge, I don’t supose 
I’ll grow much but I heard Lord 
Whoolton say over the wireless, 
‘Evry little bit helps a little bit, so do 


| TOLD you before how I tried to 





your little bit,’ it mightn’t have been 
him but it was someone.” 

As a matter of fact it was no one, 
I made it up, but you’ve got to admit 
it was in a Good Cawse, and it did the 
trick. The farmer skared me first, 
thuough, becorse after slaping me on 
the back so hard I nearly fell on a hen 
he said, 

‘Bless me if I don’t give you a rod!” 

“Why, sir?” I asked anksciously. 

“Tsn’t that what you want ?” hesaid. 

““No, I want some land,” I said. 

“Well, I’m ofering you a rod of 
land,” he said. 

“Oh, I see,” I said. 
a rod.” 

Then he took me thruough his farm 
to the rod of land, and when I saw it 
I felt a bit deppressed, you see, the 
weads were higher than I was, in fact 
it was more like a forrest. 

“Have you got another?” I asked. 

But he said he hadn’t, so I pretended 
to be pleased, and went home and 
thort. 

Now I am not going to harow the 
gentel reader with all I went thruough 
in the next week, I mean I went 
thruough it so why should he (or she), 
but I will jest mension a few of the 
chief things that made my Mother ask 
me evry evening when I got back if I 
felt ill, wich I did. You see, I didn’t 
tell them what I was doing becorse 


“That kind of 
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(1) I didn’t want to boaste, and (2)| 
wasn’t sure if I could do it, so I jeg 
said another boy has asked me jf | 
would help him make a chicken houg 
in my spair time, wich was not a ie 
becorse he had. (Asked me.) Wel. 
anyhow, these are some of the thing 
I went thruogh, 7.e.:— 

(1) The schythe. Before you star 
to dig for victry you have to schyth: 
the weads, and you have to spend har 
your time jumping away from it, you 
see it sort of comes at your legs, and 
if it got them, well, that would be the 
end. The farmer didn’t lend me the 
schythe, I found out where it was and 
took it, you have to in a war. 

(2) The Diging. You do this with 
a fork, you’d think it would be a 
spade, but no, it’s a fork, and of corse 
1 don’t mean a fork -you eat with, but 
a much bigger one that you have toh 
careful of in case it goes thruough your 
toes. But after a wile you learn howto 
keep your toes out of the way by 
bending forword, if you know what! 
mean, but you can never learn how to 
keep the worms out of the way, | 
nearly spiked severel. Some poeple 
don’t mind spiking worms, or even 
cutting them in two or three, but | 
always think, “Yes, that’s all very 
well, but supose I was the worm!” 
Anyhow I tried not to, and when | 
found a worm [ went and dug another 
part, and came back when the worm 
had gone. It’s funny, but I can never 
pick up a worm without fealing faint, 
but I can stroke rats. 

(3) The smootheing. You have to 
do this becorse after you have dug you 
find that the earth is full of hills and 
mountins, like a Releif Map of India 
I once saw, and, well, you can’t have 
one onyon, say, growing half a mile 
higher than another, can you, so you 
smoothe it out with a raik, which 
would be easy if you had a raik, but! 
hadn’t, and so I had to smoothe it 
with my hands on my knees. I don't 
mean my hands were on my knees, of 
corse. This took a long time. 

(4) Well, “4” is what you call the 
climacks, so I will tell the reader that 
in another way. : 

After I had done “1,” “2,” and “3, 
the farmer came along and seamed 
surprized. You see, the rod he had 
given me was a long way off, and this 
was the first time any one had come 
near it but me. 

“Well, I’m bothered,” he said. (He 
didn’t say “‘bothered,” but I’ve put 
that becorse I know this is a very 
respecktable paper, in fact, it’s almost 
a bit of England Herself, wich is why 
it gives one such a leg-up to write for 
it. End of note.) ‘I never dreampt 
you were really doing it!” he said. 
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“T think it’s silly the way you try to find a perfectly natural 
explanation for everything I want to report.” 


“Why not?” I said. 

“Well, I thort it was a joke,” he said. 

“You don’ t joke when a war is on,” 
I said. “In fact, the oppersit.” 

“Well, I must say, you’ve got some 
determinashun,” he said. Onestly that 
was what he said. “Fancy you sticking 
to it like that.” 

I felt a bit orkward, you like being 
praised afterwards, but not at the time. 
Anyhow then he said, 

“Look here, young man,” he said, 
“vou’re making a propper job of this, 
but what are you going to do next?” 

“Put the seeds in,” I said. 

“Have you got any seeds?” he said. 

“No, but I thort you might have 
some,” I said. 

“T see, so I’ve got to give you the 
seeds as well,” he said. 

“No,” I said, “I can give you a 
hapenny a hundred if I won’t nead 
more than seven hundred, or a white 
rat if you think I'll nead more.” 

He looked at me hard, like he had 
that other time, and then he said, I’m 
not gassing, you can ask him, 

“Young man,” he said, “you’re 
going to get on in life, I can see that, 
and becorse you work so hard and are 
so onest I’ll give you the seeds for 
nothing, we must get all that stuff 
you've cleared away burnt thuough, 
I'll see you again tomorrow.’ 

I shook hands with him, it seamed 
the decent thing to do, and somehow 
I couldn’t speak, I often can’t when 
poeple are nice to me like that, and 
then he went away, and | went home— 


“Fealing, one must admit, some pride 
And with a sort of glow inside,” 


as a poet might write. 

But next day came the Climacks 
wich, I’ve worked out, was meant to 
take down the pride, wich it did. 


You see, I wanted to be ready for 
the seeds when he came, so I got to my 
rod a bit earlier next day, and made a 
heep of the stuff that had to be burnt, 
put in a fire-lighter, and lit it. 

The reason I put in the fire-lighter 
was becorse I wanted to make sure it 
would burn, well, it did, and in less 
time than it takes to tell, as they say, 
the flames were shooting to a hight 
that alarmed one. And then a wind 
came, and the flames shot higher, 
crackeling like those guns that shoot 
a milion bullets a second, and spreding 
like, well, anything that spreds. 

“What have I done?” I thort, 
aghgast. 

Two things came into my mind :— 

(1) That I would burn down the 
farm. 
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(2) That the fire would still be 
blaizing away after black-out time. 
and that insted of saving England, | 
would have finished her! 

There was a pale of water not far off. 
I rushed to it and got it and stagered 
back with it. As I thruogh the water 
over the flames they hissed and zizzled 
like a herd of dying snakes, but one 
flame didn’t quite die, and as there 
wasn’t any more water, well, I couldn’t 
think of anything else, so I jumped on 
it and sat on it. 

If you ask me what hapened after 
that I can’t tell you. The farmer said 
that if he hadn’t come along with the 
seeds I would have died for my 
Country, and it’s true I thort I had. 
I still can’t sit down very well. But, 
after all, you’ve got to admit that what 
I did was jolly little compaired with 
what others are doing, and anything 
more I do will be dew to the farmer 
who got me off the bonfire with a raik. 

And, anyway, when I went to my 
rod today, I saw a long line of tiny 
green things, and you can beleive it 
or not, they ’re Onyons! 


° ° 


Things that Might be Better Expressed 
“Lady with baby, whose husband does 
voluntary night work, desires another to 
share house country district, central Scot- 
land, for company; two servants and nurse 
kept; references exchanged.” 
Advt. in Daily Paper. 


°o °o 
“Ham received its usual visit.” 


Air Ministry Communiqué. 
A few eggs were dropped on it ? 
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“ Just before it starts 
cricket is played.” 


S from about the fifteenth wit. 
The writer ventured to exult, 
When he encountered, in a dell, 
A pleasing piece of personnel. 
The personnel was nice to know, 
The age-group definitely low 
(It would not be correct to speak 
About the personnel’s physique). 


O my sweet personnel ! 
O my sweet personnel ! 
Beyond the claims 
Of worldly aims 

And all matériel 
Dearest to me 
Will ever be 

My darling personnel. 
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O My Sweet Personnel ! 


Love-song for a Civil Servant 


The conference, alas, adjourned. 

So far as Phyllis is concerned 

It would not be too much to state 
That my objective is to mate; 

And while, of course, it must be stressed 
That all is seldom for the best, 

There is a circumstance, or two, 
Which justifies a hopeful view. 


O my sweet personnel ! 
O my sweet personnel ! 
Beyond the claims 

Of earthly aims 

And mere matériel 
Dearest to me 
Will ever be 

My charming personnel. 
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perhaps you'd like me to explain briefly how our English game ot 


And when at last the law allows 

To each of us the title “spouse,” 
May our behaviour not contact 

The Matrimonial Causes Act! 

Be our affection well matured! 

May we be properly insured, 

And not, through foolishness or Fate, 
Become a charge upon the State! 


O my sweet personnel ! 
O my sweet personnel ! 
Beyond the claims 

Of worldly aims 
And base matériel, 
Dearest to me 

Will ever be 


My perfect personnel. A. P.H. 
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SAILORS DO CARE 


“The more we get together 
A. The merrier we shall be.” 
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Mr. PUNCH’S HOSPITAL COMFORTS FUND 


iene Air Force fighting the “ Battle of Britain,” the Navy patrolling the seas, the 
crews of our minesweepers, the men at searchlight posts and anti-aircraft stations, 
are in need of extra comforts such as Balaclava helmets, sea-boot stockings, gloves, 
mittens and woollen waistcoats, and in a few months the need will be greater still. 


We ask you to remember these and to think also of the wounded. At any moment 
their needs may become mgre imperative. They will not consider themselves heroes, they 
will not complain; they will be those who have neither fallen in action nor come safely 
through the ordeal, but are part of the human wastage of war which your action may 
do something to restore and to console. 


Mr. Punch, in expressing his very sincere gratitude for the generous help given by 
subscribers to his Comforts Fund, would like to suggest that Working Parties wishing 
to continue their fine effort should consider how great will be the advantage of having 
plenty of supplies available before the hard weather of winter sets in. 


Though we know well that these are days of privation and self-denial for all, we yet 
ask you, those who can, to send donations NOW, large or small, according to your 
means, to PUNCH HOSPITAL COMFORTS FUND, 10 Bouverie Street, London, E.C.4, 
in order that every man shall be assured of warmth and comfort. 
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Impressions of Parliament 


Thursday, September 5th 
Business Done.— Lords: Statement on 
the War by Lord Halifax. 


Commons: Statement on the War 
by Mr. Winston Churchill; Debate on 
Winter Supplies and the Condition of 
the Coal Industry. 


ScaRCELY had the faithful Commons 
reassembled after a fortnight’s holiday 
when the “ warbling note ’—would not 
“undulating note”? be a more precise 
description ?— warned all concerned 
that strangers were present, or some- 
where over the Thames Estuary. 

The Government Chief Whip, Cap- 
tain Davip MARGESSON, for once with- 
out his immaculate morning coat and 
actually wearing a very perky bow-tie, 
hurried in with a private warning a 
second before the sirens sounded 
through the windows. Everybody 
looked at everybody else. Then every- 
body looked at the SPEAKER, calm and 
aloof in his Chair. 

Questions went on calmly. Well, 
calmly is not perhaps the word, be- 
cause, for some reason, everybody 
seemed to be in a very snappy and 
querulous mood. 

Ministers giving the most innocuous 
answers were subjected to what is 
Transatlantically known as a rough 
house. 

Mild Mr. Matcotm MacDona tp, 
Minister of Health, got into trouble 
about something quite trifling. Then 
the SPEAKER announced conversation- 
ally—a little too conversationally for 
those who have not the acutest hearing 
—that, as the air-raid appeared 
imminent, the House stood adjourned. 

There followed an orderly, very 
grudging, procession to certain parts 
of the Palace of Westminster reserved 
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for such occasions, but soon the 
sounding of the division bells filled 
the Chamber up again. 

Persistent Mr. RUPERT DE LA BERE 
opened the resumed proceedings with 
the remark that “it would take more 
than an air-raid to put him off” some 
topic of interest to his Worcestershire 
farmers. To which Mr. Rosert 
BootuBy, Parliamentary Secretary to 
the Food Ministry, replied ruefully 
that he was well aware of it. 

Mr. JosErpH KENNEDY, United 
States Ambassador, looked benignly 
down from the Diplomatic Gallery as 
Mr. CHURCHILL began his statement 
on the war. 

His first words made the Ambassa- 
dor’s smile into a broad grin of satis- 
faction, for they referred to the agree- 
ment under which Britain got fifty 
U.S. destroyers and gave air and naval 
bases in return. “A memorable trans- 
action,” he called it, and one that had 
given general satisfaction in both 
countries. 

Herr HitLer—the Prime MINISTER 
is among the few who still give Der 
Fuehrer his handle—would not like the 
agreement, but Mr. CHURCHILL gave 
the impression that he was capable 
of bearing up under that thought. 

He left the subject with the remark 
that “When you have got a thing 
where you want it, it is a good thing 
to leave it where it is.” He seemed to 
cast a comprehending eye along his 
Treasury Bench, and the House, with 
thoughts of Cabinet “reshuffles,” 
laughed loud and long. 

Giving light and shade to his speech, 
Mr. CHURCHILL then appealed to the 
nation to show the same fortitude as 
the men of the R.A.F. (who, by the 


way, had lost in the last two months 
not the 1,921 planes claimed by the 
Germans, but only 558)... 

One way in which they all could 
show courage was by carrying on, even 
in face of danger. (The “All Clear” 
sounding outside only then showed 
that the House had already started to 
practise what the PREMIER preached.) 

Then Mr. CHURCHILL went on to 
announce that he wanted, if not a 
bigger, at any rate a brighter, war. 
One way in which he hoped to achieve 
this was by more public lighting in the 
winter months tocome. Another was 
to introduce an insurance scheme for 
those who were unlucky enough to be 
bombed or shelled. A third was to do 
away with much of the “wailing of 
banshees *—that very sound that had 
so recently disarranged even the prim 
domestic arrangements of the Mother 
of Parliaments. Hegavetheimpression 
that the “Carry On but Look Out” 
movement was to receive official 
sanction and blessing. 

A thousand and seventy-five civilians 
had died in the last four weeks as a 
result of air-raids, and 800 houses— 
out of some 13,000,000—had been 
destroyed. 

But if there were to be a contest of 
nerves between Britain and Germany 
we should not shrink from it. Cheer- 
ing, the House went on to discuss— 
albeit for a mere two hours—the 
question of coal supplies for the 
winter. 

Then they adjourned until Sep- 
tember 17. 

Their Lordships heard pretty much 
the same statement from Lord Hatt- 
FAX, turned to a short discussion on 
aliens, and then they too went home. 





“Can't you whistle ANYTHING except ‘The Blue Danube’? ” 
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“ Gas-mask? For me? Why, I’ve been holding my breath for fifteen years!” 


Golf : The Secret 


(Recently divulged in the United States) 


N a land across the sea 
Where the golfer wanders free 
To disport with quiet glee 
On the links, 
Where the voter never meets 
With restrictions on his “eats 
(Oh, the holy shade of Keats!) 
Or his drinks, 


” 


While attempting to remove 
Imperfections from the “groove” 
And infallibly improve 

Putt and chip, 
They ’ve discovered that a few 
Lumps of sugar, which you chew 
For uplifting, is the true 

Lasting tip. 


And ’tis well for them perhaps; 
But where pre-war handicaps 
Show a tendency to lapse 

From neglect, 


’T would, I fear, avail us not; 
I for one should want a lot— 
Say a lump or two a shot, 

I expect. 


One to speed each faltering drive 
Down the course—a modest five 
On an average to arrive 
At a green 
Where my art has ne’er been sound, 
And my meagre half a pound 
Would be swallowed half-way round, 
Well I ween. 


But I nurse the larger hope 

Of a day when out I slope, 

Peace above me and the dope 
Uncontrolled, 

And I flatten out my foe 

Dropping birdies in a row, 

While the caddies murmur “Lo!” 


And ‘‘ Behold!” Dum-Dvuo. 
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A Vwa Voce Examination 


HAT do the men do, who are 

sitting on the seats outside the 

pavilion, when the Sergeant is 
out second ball for a duck ? 

They do not do anything. 

Do they not cheer? 

No, they do not cheer. 

Do they sympathize with the 
Sergeant when he walks up the steps 
of the pavilion ? 

No, they do not sympathize with the 
Sergeant. 

Could you tell me what they are 
thinking about as the Sergeant who 
was out for a duck walks up the 
steps ? 

Perhaps I could, but I doubt whether 
to do so would be discreet. 

Why, would their thoughts, in your 
opinion, be not such as could be 
expressed with propriety ? 

I should like notice of that question. 

Well, do you think they might hope 
the Captain might think: “That was a 
very bad stroke; he is not worth his 


place in the team; he shall not play in 
the next match”? 

They might. There is nothing in the 
King’s Regulations against hope. On 
the other hand, in their minds might be a 
dichotomy, for if the Sergeant who was 
out second ball for a duck was left out 
of the next match, it might put him in a 
bad temper—a thing to be avoided if 
possible in the case of a Sergeant. 

That is a subtle point for which I 
award you two extra marks. Apart 
from their hopes, would there be a kind 
of hush, with no smiles, as the Sergeant 
walked up the steps? 

Privates do not smile on parade. There 
would be a kind of hush, and no smiles, 
as the Sergeant walked up the steps. 

And what would they do after the 
match ? 

If they had any money they would have 
a drink. If they had any more money 
they would have more drinks. 

Would they treat the Sergeant who 
was out second ball for a duck ? 


No, they would not treat the Sergeant. 

You have passed. 

Then, if you have no more questions 
to ask, may I ask one ? Would it not be 
still better to make this Sergeant who was 
out second ball for a duck get out first 
ball? You see, I am a Private myself. 
Putting the Sergeant out first ball 
would not put him in a much greater 
temper than putting him out second ball, 
and it would give me a little more 
pleasure. 

The answer to your question is in the 
affirmative. 


° ° 


Two-minute Teaser 


“Tf it is asking for trouble to be so intent 
on the trees as not to be able to see the 
wood it is equally impolitic to overlook the 
wood because one’s mind is concerned too 
minutely with the trees.” 

Candidus in “The Daily Sketch.” 


“ Equally ” is right. 





“If Hitler saw some of his occupied territory now, I reckon he’d want to kiss the King’s 


’and and be friends.” 








.A.D., or Passive Air Defence, is 
Pe: Army equivalent of A.R.P. 

P.A.D. is largely What To Do 
When The Bombs Fall—in contrast to 
the more active Shoot The Bomber 
Down Before He Does It, or R.A.F. 
In the lonely camp where our battalion 
now is, P.A.D. consists principally of 
two large centrally-situated water- 
tanks and a brand-new and powerful 
fire-engine. Should the camp receive a 
bomb, these two are supposed to get 
together and passively defend us. 

“The point is, though,” said our 
Colonel Howitzer to the Adjutant soon 
after our arrival, “how long are those 
tanks good for?” 

The Adjutant hadn’t the vaguest 
idea and so replied briskly: “‘They’re 
pretty big, Sir, and always full to the 
top. And all the rain-pipes from the 
nearby buildings lead into them. 
So——” 

“Yes, yes, yes!” snapped Howitzer. 
“But suppose we empty them before 
the fire’s out, what are you suggesting 
we do? Pray for rain?” 

“But they hold any amount of water, 
_ wees 

“And that fire-engine throws any 
amount of water. J want to know how 
long they’re good for? Here! It’s 
perfectly simple. Let a, b and c¢ be 
the dimensions of a tank, then a times 
b times c is the number of cubic feet of 
water... And if a cubic foot of 
water weighs zlb.... And ylb. is 
the weight of a gallon . . . And—er 
—mm—mm ... It’s perfectly simple!” 
he repeated defiantly, after scribbling 
a while on the blotting-paper. “Just a 
matter of a, b, c, x and y.” 

“And z, Sir—the number of gallons 
per hour the fire-engine throws.” 


“Eh? ... Oh that makes it even 
simpler.” He figured a little longer 


then threw his pencil angrily down. 
“I can’t be bothered with these details. 
Get those three new young officers on 
it. Good brain exercise! Tell ’em to 
find out all the data and work it out.” 

So our three new subalterns were 
set to work, and after a while they 
reported results. Unfortunately they 
did not agree. One made it seven hours 
and a quarter; another, two hours, 
fourteen minutes and ten-point-eight- 
six recurring seconds; while the 
youngest subaltern merely stated that 
in his opinion the water would outlast 
any fire the camp could possibly have. 

Colonel Howitzer, temporarily fas- 
cinated by the ten-point-eight-six 
recurring seconds, forgot to be angry. 
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Wheels of War 


Our P.A.D. Test 


He only said: “Well, as they can’t 
agree, we'll solve the problem prac- 
tically. Empty the tanks with the 
fire-engine and time the operation!” 

“Emptying one tank only, Sir, will 
do,” suggested the Adjutant tactfully ; 
“they ’re the same size. And we don’t 
want an air-raid to come and catch us 
—er—still praying for rain.” 

“Of course. When I say tanks I 
naturally mean only one tank, and then 
multiply the answer by two. Emptying 
both would be damned stupid!” He 
glared at the Adjutant. You can’t beat 
our Colonel Howitzer. 

Two afternoons later the R.S.M., 
with an air of one dissociating himself 
from a rather childish business, paraded 
the fire picket and the engine. A crowd 
of men off duty collected to see the 
fun. The suction hose was plunged 
in one of the brimming tanks. The 
Adjutant said, “‘ Ready, Sir!” Colonel 
Howitzer, at grips with a large stop- 
watch, shouted “Go!” And off we 
went. 

The first thing we found was that 
the innocent-looking hose had a power- 
ful hidden personality. It was one of 
those hoses that, when in action, take 
far more than two men to hold the 
nozzle. In harmony, however, with 
the practical rather than theoretical 
nature of the whole test, Privates Pull- 
through and Sling, the two men con- 
cerned, only discovered this fact by 
trial and error, one of each being quite 
enough. 

The first pulse of the jet lifted them 
off their feet, the second, shooting out 
a sudden loop in the hose just behind 
the nozzle, took Private Sling on the 
solar-plexus, and the third, catching 
him under the chin as he simultaneously 
released the hose and all his breath, 
knocked him cold. Whereupon the 
fourth and _ subsequent pulsations 
simply played merry hell with the over- 
matched Private Pullthrough, who, 
taking the thing as a direct challenge 
to his manhood, continued to cling on. 
It waved him about like a rag on the 
end of a stick; it hammered him up 
and down; it wiped the floor with him; 
it wiped the side of an adjacent barrack 
hut with him; finally, like a horse 
flicking froth from its nose, it flirted 
him off, up, and parabolically, into the 
water-tank. Slightly calmer, it then 
merely writhed about on the ground, 
a razor-edged jet sweeping the feet 
from under everyone in an arc of 
thirty degrees, till the R.S.M. stopped 
the engine pumping. 
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Colonel Howitzer decided not to 
count that bit in the test—largely 
because in the excitement of dodging, 
he had clicked his top-watch back to 
the start. “Only a few gallons gone. 
Makes no difference,” he said airily, 
Neither of these views was shared by 
those men who’d been in the direct 
line of fire. 

For the next round the R.S.M. 
detailed four of the huskiest troops he 
could find. They advanced on the hose 
with the air of men about to tackle a 
fighting anaconda. In this attitude 
Private Sling, slowly recovering con- 
sciousness, heartily concurred: it was 
not for some days that he could get rid 
of the impression that he had tackled a 
fighting anaconda. 

The huskies seized the hose. The 
Colonel roared ‘‘Go!” and off we went 
again. This time they held the thing, 
though now and then they were 
fluttered about like the tail of a kite, 
as the anaconda tried to wrest itself 
free. The fire-engine continued to 
pump: the water gushed out. 

New trouble soon arose, this time 
over the disposal of the water. 
Colonel Howitzer had cheerfully said: 
“Play it on the ground! It’ll find its 
way to the drains.” Unfortunately it 
seemed a stranger in those parts and 
the few drains it did find pretty soon 
gave up the struggle. They could deal 
with a couple of cloud-bursts or so, but 
not this. The Colonel, however, in full 
blast with his watch, was not going to 
stop the test, and soon the jet of water 
was being switched feverishly to any 
place that wasn’t actually a foot under 
water, and the camp looked as though 
it were afloat. 

An attempt to play the stream harm- 
lessly on the roof of a hut—harmlessly, 
that is, except for two windows broken 
on the way up—was then tried and 
abandoned. Firstly, because the roof 
began to disintegrate under the impact, 
and secondly because it was realized 
that it hardly helped the test, in that 
the water was running off the roof into 
the drain pipes and so back to the tank. 

A subsequent effort by the huskies 
to shoot it harmlessly in the air and let 
it fall to earth they knew not where, 
was also called off. Blasphemy from 
positions of shelter behind various huts 
pretty soon told them where it 
fallen to earth; moreover, those in 


hiding seemed to assume it was being 
done on purpose and looked like making 
an ugly rush to capture the nozzle. And 
when the Adjutant suddenly realized 
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“ Harriet dear, need you sound the second ‘b’ in bombing?” 


that the jet was going perilously 
near the grid high-voltage cables over- 
head, with the death of the huskies 
by electrocution imminent, he had it 
lowered to earth, with another window 
as casualty, and tentatively suggested 
that the Colonel had better call the 
test off. 

Howitzer, however, was adamant. 
He continued to be adamant, even 
when the discovery that the water was 
being lowered simultaneously in both 
tanks showed that they were not 
unnaturally interconnected by an 
underground pipe. “We'll just halve 
the answer then,” he said masterfully, 
but confusedly, “before we double it.” 

Half an hour went by and water was 
everywhere. The level of the tanks 
had been reduced by a foot—but there 
for a further half-hour it unaccount- 
ably stayed. The exhausted hose party 
was relieved. Another half-hour went 
by. The water stayed at the same level. 
Howitzer was definitely puzzled; and 
Corporal Foresight was heard suggest- 
ing that his stop-watch had stopped. 
Pumping went on. The water level in 


the camp continued to rise but that in 
the tanks remained stationary. 

About the time when kit started 
floating out of the huts and Private 
Muzzle, ““B” Company humorist, was 
being surreptitiously funny with a pair 
of water-wings and a divining-rod, the 
youngest subaltern timidly approached 
the Adjutant. 

“Are you—is the C.O. trying to 
empty the tanks completely, Sir?” 

“No, you young fool!” retorted the 
Adjutant between his teeth. “He only 
wants a cupful for shaving.” 

“Because, Sir, I don’t think he can. 
At least it’ll take a very long time. 
You know you told us to find out all 
the data, and that’s why I said the 
water was sufficient for any fire. I 
mean, the C.O. can’t empty the tanks 
till he’s emptied the reservoir at 
Havvershot. There’s a long con- 
necting pipe which keeps the tanks 
full to a foot from the top—and rain- 
water only supplies the other foot— 
and so...” 

The Adjutant, who saw _ himself 
having to tell the Colonel this, sprang 


to action. “Find where the stop-cocks 
are and have them turned off at once!” 

““Er—yes, Sir. It'll still take time, 
though. They’re at Havvershot, Sir, 
twenty miles away .. .” 

It was at this point the R.S.M. took 
a hand. He was getting bored and 
wanted his tea. So he winked at 
Sergeant Grenade, in charge of the fire- 
engine, and a little later it faltered and 
stopped. Colonel Howitzer, on being 
told by Sergeant Grenade, apparently 
as puzzled as anyone, “that it might 
take an hour to get going, Sir,” called 
the test off, announcing that he could 
work the result out from the figures he 
had got. ‘‘Just a question of multiply- 
ing the time by 2,” he said—and told 
the youngest subaltern to do it. 


° ° 


“ANGLO-BriTIsH RELATIONS FURTHER 
STRAINED” 
Headline in Newfoundland “Daily News.” 
It’s a pity. They ought to be like 
the quality of mercy. 
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“ Edward brought an absolute treasure back from Greenland— 
but it’s her night off to-night.” 


The Matter of a Hair-Cut 


NE day I hope I shall get my 
hair cut again. 

I feel sure an officer should 
still have his hair cut, though these 
matters have changed since I was 
threatened with arrest for being rather 
oleaginously hirsute about 1915. 

“Are you a poet or suthink? Then 
go and get your ’air cut!” 

And that regimental hair-cut would 
reveal a wealth of cranial geology 
hitherto unsuspected. 

Very gradually an understanding 
crept in that the wind might be tem- 


pered to the shorn lamb, and officers 
were wont to go Roundhead at the 
neck and Cavalier at the crest. 

I still retain the habit, when I do go 
to the barber, of directing: “Pretty 
short at the back and sides, but not too 
much off the top”—the latter regret- 
tably superfluous to-day. 

But where can I get my hair cut— 
this mass formation on the flank, which 
has such evident weakness at the 
centre ? 

Till the other day I was stationed in 
a snug and kindly village, where there 
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was one barber. It was not easy to 
attain his seat of honour. I managed 
it twice in six months, and on each 
occasion he sang joyously into one ear 
while substituting paraffin oil for my 
aural fringes. 

The difficulty was that I was always 
working harder still at the hour when 
his apron was idle, while at other times 
it was impossible to get past the waves 
of R.A.F. 

Then I heard of a lance-corporal 
who had been head of some hair. 
dressing establishment in Bond Street, 
and got him to come down to my hotel 
in the evening, when I shared him with 
O0.C. Troops at a bob a time. This 
worked splendidly for a spell, but the 
A.TS. got wind of him, and after that 
he was always perming some Section. 
Leader or what-not. He subsequently 
deserted them for the W.A.A.F., and 
I think it’s about time the Commis. 
sioners got him for excess profits. 

When I joined Major Oldswett at 
the sub-depot I found he had dis. 
interred a professional sheep-shearer 
and induced him to visit the office once 
a fortnight on Wednesdays. This was 
a most agreeable arrangement, and 
our tonsures were widely admired for 
several weeks in that pastoral country. 

But the Battle of Britain finished 
him, poor fellow. It seems that he left 
home at his usual time, and was last 
seen heading for a barricade. He 
possessed no identity card, and his 
appearance would certainly have roused 
suspicion in anyone who did not happen 
to know him, especially as he couldn't 
say where or when he was born, and 
was seldom able to account coherently 
for his movements. 

So there I was—up against it once 
more. 

“T’m beginning to need a crop 
rather badly,” I remarked after several 
days, having missed the last visit. 

“You began,” Major Oldswett told 
me, “some time ago.” 

Then the telephone rang. 

It was always doing that, but this 
time it was to say I must go and pre 
pare myself to proceed at a moment’ 
notice to the bleak and distant station 
where this is being written. 

I reported myself at headquarters. 

“Youll find it an interesting place,” 
observed the Colonel (just as my old 
infantry Colonel told me when | 
started for Dublin on New Year’s Eve, 
1920), “but take my advice and get 
your hair cut before joining. Other 
people might not understand you well 
enough to make allowances. I’m 
expecting your orders at any moment. 
Good-bye.” ; 

Gulping down my emotions at this 
tender leave-taking, I hurried off to the 
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hotel, told them I was going across the 
road for a few minutes, and rushed inte 
the village barber’s, to find a bearded 
farmer having his hair cut. The only 
client ! 

I picked up a newspaper, read it from 
cover to cover in two minutes, and 
observed with joy that the barber had 
reached his favourite chorus and was 
passing a mirror behind the victim’s 
ear. 

Two things then happened. The 
farmer decided to have his beard 
shaved off, and the landlady came 
across to say I was wanted on the 
telephone. 

The latter, as I expected, informed 
me that I must proceed forthwith, and 
this meant by a train leaving in two 
hours’ time, which was just enough to 
enable me to pack everything I owned. 

[looked through the time-table, and 
a ray of hope shone briefly. I had to 
change at a large junction where I must 
wait for four hours. 

[arrived at the junction in question, 
booked my luggage in the cloakroom, 
and sped softly out into the broad and 
familiar streets, which were looking 
even broader and more familiar than 
usual. 

For it was early-closing day. 


’ " 


* * + t Fo 


The bleak and distant station 
received me. 

It surrounded, absorbed and effaced 
me, shooting me off to superintend 
loading-parties at the crack of dawn, 
returning me to store, bewildered and 
weary, as the sun sank behind a land- 
scape I may not betray by description. 

It is still doing this without a sign of 
respite, and I have not had my hair cut. 
There is evidently nothing that can be 
done about it. 

In fact I am only beguiling the 
tedium of a CRIMSON warning at 0035 
hours by putting all this on paper. I 
feel it will make better history than 
the duty officer’s report. 

And perhaps it will be read by the 
vulgar fellow who remarked to his 
neighbour as the lorry went by this 
morning: ‘‘Eeh, Jock! Is yon a Hat? 
Or do them war hartists tog oop as 
hofficers these daays ?” 


° ° 


“Writing to the ‘Lancet’ Sir Ernest Gra- 
ham Little, the Wimpole Street physician and 
M.P. for London University, criticises the 

try of Food’s scheme for a white war 
bread with a sympathetic vitamin B1.” 
Cornish Paper. 


Behanged to Sir Ernest! We like vita- 
mins with a good breadside manner. 


Query 


FIND it hard to understand the latest German plea 
That four-and-sixty rescue-ships may cruise about the 
sea 
For picking up of pilots who have found, to their regret, 
That England’s still an island and the English Channel wet. 


For surely Doctor Goebbels says—and he is always right— 
A couple’s all they ever lose in any running fight. 

If one ship rescues both of these, please tell me, Doctor G., 
Whatever are you wanting with the other sixty-three ? 
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. . « Orders is orders. No identity cards—no fire.” 
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London 


have forgotten what London looks like and you might 
want to hear about it. 
I'll have to risk that. 

To begin with, London is very, very big. It is much 
bigger than your village, and it is even bigger than the 
town you do your shopping in once a week. The town may 
seem bigger because you don’t know where the shops are, 
but it isn’t really. London, when you approach it by train, 
begins almost as soon as you start and it goes on till you 
get there. No one has ever been right across it in one 
journey, but this, I know, is because the trains don’t. If 
you go to sleep in a train going anywhere else, you go past 
your destination and wake up at the seaside, but if you go 
to sleep on the way to London you wake up when the 
porters come to sweep out the compartment. This is one of 
the things that make London different from anywhere else. 

There is an awful lot of traffic in London, but if you stop 
and watch it you will notice it is all buses and horses and 
carts, with the spaces between filled with bicycles. The 
buses are there to take people to work, and the carts are 
there to prevent the buses doing it. (This is how nature 
balances things up when man tries to make life too easy.) 
The carts start out at about eight in the morning, no one 
knows where from, and they operate till after people are 
supposed to have got to their offices. They go along at 
walking pace, spaced out so that a bus can only get past 
one cart before the traffic light changes. Also, with this 
spacing, a cart can be sure of being in front of a bus when 


' many of you are in the country now that you may 


Or of course you might not. 























“Would you mind paying attention, Mrs. Eglethorpe, 
please? I hope you don’t think they enclose directions 
with the bomb.” 


the bus passes a request stop, so that the bus-driver can’t 
see the people signalling, and drives on. 

As for the bicycles, the Londoners who ride them, mostly 
boys chosen because they can whistle and ride at the same 
time, know they are only there to fill up the spaces, and 
they ride accordingly, with no fixed destination. If a bus. 
driver drives with nine inches between his bus and the 
pavement, a cyclist will more or less adopt this bus, cycling 
carefully along in the gap at the same speed, and sometimes, 
when he and the bus are waiting for the traffic light to 
change, talking to the bus-driver. The people in the bus 
seem to feel they have adopted the cyclist too; you can 
see them watching him and wondering how it feels to be 
brave enough not to mind cycling in London. 

Then there are the pedestrians, not quite the same as the 
traffic. A pedestrian is a person waiting to cross the street. 
His chief worry is that, although he knows he can cross all 
right when the lights facing him are green, he begins to 
think how the lights facing the traffic will be red when his 
are green, and a kind of double thought process gets him 
muddled. Sometimes, if he is that sort of person, no thought 
process at all gets him equally muddled. Another worry is 
that he doesn’t always trust the traffic not to start before 
the light changes again. This is particularly noticeable at 
the top of Regent Street, where, because it slopes downhill 
and is a one-way street, the pedestrian can see how much 
traffic there is waiting to start again before he gets across. 

So much for the streets. Now for the pavements, which 
are given up to people and dogs and, sometimes, little 
mechanical ducks. Londoners all have dogs, and they keep 
them on strips of leather, long enough to go twice round a 
person’s legs. While I am talking about dogs I should 
mention that dogs are allowed only on the top deck ofa 
bus. This is because that way they have more chance of 
tripping people up, as the top deck sways further from side 
to side than downstairs. 

Strangers to London find the people themselves a great 
mystery. They can’t understand why they are always in 
such a hurry. One theory is that Londoners are always 
trying to get to Oxford Street so that they can stand still 
and get their breath back. In Oxford Street, people don’t 
walk along as they do in ordinary streets. They stand and 
look at the shops, or at the bus they would have caught if 
they had known about it, or at the other people standing 
round them. They move by being pushed sideways by the 
people who never wanted to be in Oxford Street and are 
doing their best to get out. In the ordinary streets 
Londoners walk along fairly fast, keeping either to the right 
or to the left. If they think about it they keep to the left, 
because they think there is a rule they should keep to the 
right, but they don’t know if other people know it. 

London houses are mainly interesting because they are 
all joined together. Most of them are not houses at all 
when you get inside, but flats. Flats, by the way, are called 
luxury flats either when there are more than two hundred 
in one building or when the pipes in the bathroom don't 
show. 

London shops are either big multiple stores or they are 
tobacconists. The big stores, which sell everything, have 
lifts, because Londoners are always in a hurry. Londoners, 
who have got being in a hurry taped, know it is quicker to 
wait for a lift than to walk up the stairs. All they dois 
press a button and wait till the assistant tells them to try 
the next lift. 

It is interesting to watch Londoners when they are 
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“And I did hear as how they’d shot down three German hikers.” 


actually in a lift. They all face different ways, because they 
started like that and there is no room to turn round, and 
they try to look as if no one else is there. Sometimes, though, 
when a dog or a very small child is embedded in the lower 
half of the lift they will smile at it, as they would if the dog 
or child came into a restaurant where they were sitting. 
There is almost nothing else Londoners will smile at, except 
each other in Bond Street and the person coming out of the 
telephone-box where they are waiting to make a call. The 
longer he has been there the more they smile, because they 
aré so pleased he has come out. 

Londoners are, you see, different from country people, 
Who smile at you all the time, especially if you are wearing 
funny clothes. They are different in other ways too. For 
instance, country people spend their free time standing 


about outside the village post office. Londoners never stand 
about outside the London post office. They have to think 
of other ways of filling their free time up. 

But I expect this is only because the London post 
office is in a district called Mount Pleasant, and no one 
has ever found out where that is. 


° ° 


“Sir Kingsley, however, added a warning. ‘If the time comes,’ he 
said, ‘when we have to choose between money fro boks and money 
for such despised articles as boots, or tween money for books and 
money for shall have to choose boots ‘and milk, and, with all due 
respect for some of my right hon friends, we shall be right.’ ” 

Daily Paper. 
So there! 








Into the Consommé 


HAD just rescued a fly from the 

thick soup one day at my club. 

Sherry had been freely used in the 
cooking and the fly was a bit drunk. 
And no sooner had I got it to the side 
of the plate than it turned right round 
and tried to crawl back again, right 
into the soup. Two or three times I 
tried to intercept it, and every time it 
made for the soup again. My friend 
Mouchly, who is a great deal more in 
touch with foreign affairs than I am, 
was dining at the same table. 

“T think a French statesman has 
died,” he remarked to me suddenly. 

“Really?” I said. “I hadn’t heard. 
Who was it?” 

“T don’t know who it was,” he said. 
“But one of them must have died 
some days ago.” 

“T didn’t hear of it,” I replied. 

“Tt was not announced,” he 
answered. 

“Then how do you know?” L asked. 
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“By that fly,” he said. 

“By that fly!” I repeated. 
that is impossible.” 

“That’s how I know,” he said. 

“You're trying to pull my leg,” I 
said to Mouchly. But he looked so 
serious that I saw he was not. 

“No, I am not,” he said. 

“Then you must be crazy,” I 
blurted out. 

“IT may seem so to you,” said 
Mouchly. ‘‘But I happen to believe in 
transmigration. And there are hun- 
dreds of thousands of people who 
believe as I do. Perhaps some of them 
might even think you were crazy for 
not believing what we believe.” 

“Transmigration?” I mumbled. 

“Yes, some French statesman has 
evidently died in Vichy,” said Mouchly, 
“and gone into that fly.” ANoN. 


“But 


°o ° 


“WAR BONDS AND EPT CONFUSION ” 
Daily Mail. 


Or inept. 
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One Fault 


E is the kindest fellow 
in the world; 
a good listener, 


and big brother to 
quite 

a bevy 

of pretty girls, 

who don’t 

all 

want big brothers. 
He seems 

to have no enemies, 
no quarrels, 

and no personal dislikes— 
much. 


But he’s dull. 


The man 

is fatally 

and 

apparently 

constitutionally 

incapable 

of seeing his own point of view. 
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“ These raids give me the feeling that Hitler appears to be a great deal more worried 
than he seems.” 
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Private Brown (out of the picture). ““ WHO PUT THE BUTTER ON THIS BREAD?” 
Sister Mary (sternly). “I pip, Brown.” 


Private Brown. “O—no! 


WHO TOOK IT OFF, THEN?” 


F. H. Townsend, September 15th, 1915 


Our Booking-Office 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks) 





Round the Ring 


Rosust, four-square and humorous, Mr. Water D. 
EpMonp’s Chad Hanna (Coins, 8/6) is a sound holiday 
choice for those inclined to take the leisurely road with an 
old-world American circus. It relates, with discerning tran- 
sitions from a straightforward narrative style to the highly 
idiomatic dialogue of its world, the career of a derelict 
orphan lad who starts as canal-boy and hanger-on at a 
waterside tavern to become assistant to a travelling show- 
man. The boy’s successful hand in rescuing a runaway slave 
\sindirectly rewarded by a job in “ Huguenine’s” ; and when 
the unscrupulous rivalry of a bigger firm seduces Hugue- 


| Mine’s leading lady, Chad’s sweetheart Caroline steps into 


the breach as America’s leading equestrienne, and the couple 
are henceforth part and parcel of the business. Huguenine’s 
ups and downs, from the death of Oscar the lion to the 
defection of “The World’s Living Wonder” (extensively 
billed), constitute (with the matrimonial versus professional 
interests of Caroline and Chad) matter enough for a 
chronicle of five hundred pages. It is episodic, vivid 
and good-tempered; and Chad’s wedding-breakfast, in 
the heartiest DickENS manner of repletion and hilarity, 
exhibits it at its best. 


Things to Come? 


Neither fit for heroes to live in (though to live in it 
demands heroic qualities) nor safe for democracy (or for any- 
thing else) is the world of to-morrow which Mr. HERBERT 
BEsT prognosticates. It is a feral, not a federal world. 
The war for liberty has petered out in anarchy. Its survivors 
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live fearfully in fastnesses or prowl abroad after their prey. 
And if that is Europe, the Americas are in even sorrier case. 
Ann Shillito and her brother Geoff, fleeing from a derelict 
Chicago to what they believe to be the happier Antilles, 
presently surmise themselves to be the sole survivors of their 
species. They live a Crusoe life on their island; while Hugh 
Fitzharding, Cambridge graduate and English soldier, is 
wandering the length and breadth of that savage Europe, 
slaying that he may not be slain—and that he may eat. 
Mr. Best, in his adumbration of things to come, does not 
flinch even from cannibalism. All this may sound fantastic, 
and when fate and the Nirvana bring Hugh and Ann at long 
last together we touch the fringes of romance. But Mr. 
Best’s method is the realist’s: he delights in carefully- 
considered detail and strictly pursues the logic of events; 
while his handful of characters, to whatever pass they are 
brought, never lose their humanity and even keep their 
humour. Nor is the grimness of his tale unmitigated; for 
its moral would seem to be 
that when man loses one 
civilization he straightaway 
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Off the Bremen (Carz, 7/6), a collection interesting enough 
to make this reviewer anxious to see more from him. 
“Residents of Other Cities,” the most dramatic, is a record as 
by a Jewish boy of Kiev in 1918, when the Whites recoy. 
ered the city and the Jews were massacred before the Bol. 
sheviks returned again. It is a powerful and terrible picture 
of a boy becoming a man over-night, and it is presented 
with a detachment and a sense of selection which makes it 
unforgettable. In “Weep in Years to Come” Mr. SHAw is 
thoughtful; it is a conversation about war between a young 
man and his girl as they stroll through New York after 
dinner, and it is a very understanding and sensible and, 
for us, encouraging conversation. As for “Borough of 
Cemeteries,” its two drunk taxi-dvivers smashing up 
their companies’ cabs in a mounting orgy of shattered 
glass and metal as a protest against life’s inequalities 
show Mr. Suaw delightfully frivolous. The refreshing 
thing about these stories—which we highly recommend 

—is not so much their sym- 

pathy and humour and sharp 





starts building another. Its 
very title is symbolic. The 
Twenty-fifth Hour (Cape, 8/-) 
is the first of a new day. 








Devildoms of Spain 
One of the happiest ways 
of constructing historical 
romance is to invent a figure 
of your own—an intruder, as 
it were, on the traditional 
scene—and then to remodel 
that scene as it might have ATTN 
struck the imaginary on- oe 
looker. In adopting this || i 

method towards the third 
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stories have these, but their 
most welcome variety of theme 
and treatment. 


A Different Hamlet 


Everybody knows | that 
Hamlet Had An Uncle (Lang, 
7/6), but not even the student 
of Saxo GRAMMATICUS (who, 
as MacavuLay’s _ proverbial 
schoolboy at any rate knows, 





Y — b was SHAKESPEARE’S source- 


—s book) will have come across 
anyone much resembling his 
Wiglerus, the elderly dandy 


who runs his jaunty and 





voyage of CoLumBus, Mr. C. 
S. Forester has taken an 
elderly Spanish lawyer, Don 
Narciso Rich, and shipped him 
as a volunteer agent for King 
FERDINAND on the galleon 
of the aged and visionary 
Admiral. The object of the voyage is partly new lands 
and new loot, partly an inquiry into the maladminis- 
tration of the territory already occupied. Neither Don 
Narciso nor the Admiral is competent to interfere with 
the religious conduct of the colonies, though this, portrayed 
as having been entrusted to a particularly bloodthirsty 
band of Dominicans, looms large among the problems that 
await them. The novel starts with unusual élan and 
gallantry; but you feel that the author’s slender equipment 
of scholastic theology and the strictly twentieth-century 
attitude of his attractive hero, tend to make hay of the 
more KINGSLEY-esque portions of The Earthly Paradise 
(JosEpPH, 8/-) and of Don Narciso’s reactions towards his 
own particular allotment of atrocities. 





Good Short Stories from America 


Perhaps by design, Mr. Irwin SHaw has put the three 
stories most representative of his work at the end of Sailor 





‘Ah, me—those were carefree days, Tomlinson.” 


scandalous course through 
Mr. Brancu CABELL’s latest 
fantasy. Nor does the Hamlet 
with whom Woglerus plays 
so complicated and ambigu- 
ous a game display many 
features in common with 
either a hero of saga or the drama’s most famous 
and enigmatic figure. Mr. CaBELL has, as usual, made 
flippantly free with legend, but it must be confessed 
that the freedom has grown mechanical with the years 
and that the fine careless rapture of Jurgen has dwindled 
into a factitious facetiousness—or it may just be that 
the mood of the ’forties is not the mood of the 
*twenties. Whatever the reason, one tires a good while 
before the end of the alternations of bloodshed and 
chambering which mark the advance of this tale of Danes 
and Saxons and Picts, finding the epithet “bawdry” which 
its publisher applies to it too robust a word for its sly 
and anemic, if at moments quite amusing, naughtiness. 


°o °o 
A Flash in the Pan 


“Lady requires occasional day’s cooking.” 
Advt. in Birmingham Paper. 
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